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BRITISH BIRDS. 


[Buntings:—1. Common Bunting. 


To obtain a tolerably extensive knowledge of birds, an 
ver need scarcely remove far from his own door, 
especially if he be a resident in the country. The op- 
portunities for the exercise and enjoyment of a taste for 
omithological pursuits are indeed much greater than are 
commonly imagined. Mr. Slaney suggests to the young 
naturalist a visit to an undisturbed wood or plantation 
about half an hour before sunset, late in the autumn, and 
tmain awhile silent and concealed. The sights and 
‘unds which will meet his senses may not be so singular 
ind extraordinary as those which may be witnessed in 
the forests of the New Continent, but to enjoy them it is 
wt necessary to abandon any present-occupation, and, as 
they are described by Mr. Slaney, they form a pleasing 
tad interesting picture of animated life. The following 
txtract is from this gentleman’s ‘ British Birds :’-—* The 
bird reiterates his clear ‘ clink, clink,’ as we ap- 
Peach his domain; the magpie catches up the note of 
and repeats it to his fellows; the jay’s dissonant 
‘ream is heard ; and the sluggish crow calls to his old mate 
danger is abroad. We remain perfectly still, and 
Vor. VIII. 


- 


2. Yellow-hammer, male, 





3. Ditto, female. 4. Black-headed Bunting. 


the disturbance gradually subsides. The rabbit hops forth 
and, rising on his hind legs, looks round to see all is safe. 
A slight noise in the trees near us attracts our attention. 
The squirrels watch us with significant gesture, whisking 
their bushy tails. The weak note of the golden-crested 
wren calls our eye to the firs above us, where this minute 
creature is busy, seeking his food; the titmice chatter 
* good-even’ to each other. What has alarmed all the 
small birds? That sparrowhawk, returning home, almost 
glided in among them! We hear a scream somewhat 
like that of an infant in distress: it is a leveret which the 
prowling stoat has just seized upon! The partridges 
call in the adjoining field; the pheasant-cocks crow as 
they fly up to roost; the hen birds we may distinguish 
by their singular whistle. A sound passes by us like a 
rushing wind; it is the hurried flight of the redwings, 
who descend in numbers to their rest ; the magpies drop 
in in small parties, vigilant to the last. We are startled 
by the fluttering noise of the numerous wood-pigeons, 
which arrive for a quarter of an hour almost without in- 
termission. The rooks, passing high rs us, ‘ thick 
2 
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urge their weary flight, and seek the shelter of the grove.’ 
The rustle of more rapid wings causes us to look upwards, 
and we see the wild ducks making their repeated circles, 
in each of which they descend nearer their point, till at 
length they drop into the neighbouring stream; and as 
the mist of night comes on, the fox crosses near us, the 
hedgehog creeps forth, and the grey owl ‘down the 
lone vale sails away.’” Another writer, Mr. Knapp, 
author of the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ has sketched a 
morning scene, which we give by way of contrast to the 
above, though it is more particularly intended as a de- 
scription of the awakening of birds at early summer 
morning :—“ The rook is perhaps the first to salute the 
opening morning ; but this bird seems rather to rest than 
to sleep. Always vigilant, the least alarm after retire- 
ment rouses instantly the whole assemblage, not succes- 
sively, but collectively. It is appointed to be a ready 
mover. Its principal food is worms, which feed and 
crawl upon the humid surface of the ground in the dusk ; 
and roosting higher than other birds, the first rays of 
the sun, as they peep from the horizon, become visible to 
it. The restless inquisitive robin now is seen too. This 
is the last bird that retires in the evening, being fre- 
quently flitting about when the bat and owl are visible, 
and awakes so soon in the morning, that little rest seems 
required by it. Its fine large eyes are fitted to receive 
all, even the weakest rays of light that appear. The worm 
is its food too, and few that move upon the surface 
escape its notice. The cheerful melody of the wren is 
the next we hear, as it bustles from its ivied roost; and 
we note its gratulation to the young-eyed day when twi- 
light almost hides the little minstrel from our sight. 
sparrow roosts in holes, and under the eaves of the rick 
or shed, where the light does not so soon enter, and hence 
is rather a tardy mover; but it is always ready for food, 
and seems to listen to what is going forward. It retires 
early to rest. The blackbird quits its leafy roost in the 
ivied ash ; its * chink, chink,’ is heard in the hedge; and 
mounting on some neighbouring oak, with mellow 
sober voice it gratulates the coming day. ‘ The plain- 
song cuckoo gray,’ from some tall tree, now tells its tale. 
The lark is in the air; ‘the martin twitters from her 
straw-built shed ;’ all the choristers are tuning in the 
grove; and amid such tokens of awakening pleasure, it 
becomes difficult to note priority of voice.” Such are 
the morning and evening scenes which invite the student 
of nature. 

Mr. Slaney recommends to the observers of birds a 
small pocket telescope, adapted to short distances within 
one hundred yards. To become familiar with their 
plumage and forms, a bird may be caught and enclosed 
in a cage for a short time; and this is perhaps the only 
case in which it seems justifiable to keep our wild songsters 
in confinement: the top of the cage should be covered 
with some soft material. Any one with but limited pre- 
tensions to be considered an ornithologist should be able 
to distinguish birds by their notes, and on the wing as 
well as on the ground. The signification of their various 
notes, and the philosophy of their habits, must next be 
carefully studied. The mode of flight is influenced by 
and adapted to the nature of the food on which they 
subsist. (See Nos. 322, 325, and 328 of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ for observations, illustrated with cuts, ‘ On 
the Wings and Tails of Birds.) Audubon says :— 
“ The hawk, which sails before me at a distance so great, 
that a careless observer might be apt to fancy it something 
else, I can distinguish and name with as much ease as 
I should recognise an old friend by his walk or his tour- 
nure.” Audubon extended his observations to the phi- 
siognomy of birds, every species of which, he remarks, is 
possessed of a certain “ not always definable-cast of 
countenance peculiar to itself;”” and he speaks of the 
pleasure which he experienced in establishing the dif- 
ferences existing among the various species of a tribe. 
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To take only the flight of birds, the general observer wil] 
at once notice the variety of their movements. The kite 
and buzzard sail round in circles, with wings expanded 
and motionless. The kestrel hangs in the air in one 
place, his wings being briskly agitated. The woodpeckers 
open and close their wings at every stroke. The kings 
fisher darts like an arrow; the fern-owl glances like 
meteor ; starlings have a swimming motion in their 
flight; the small birds mostly fly by jerks, rising ang 
falling as they make their way through the air; skylarks 
rise and fall perpendicularly as they sing ; the woodlark 
hangs poised in the air; birds which have their win 
out of the true centre of gravity, as the moor-hen and 
dabchick, fly erect, with their legs hanging downwards, 
Then as to the notes of birds. Some birds are of a silent 
nature, while others swell their throats with music. Birds 
which are gregarious, and move to new quarters in the 
night, are noisy, and call incessantly to their fellows as 
they pursue their course in the dark. 

We might proceed much further in pointing out the 
interest of ornithological inquiries, but our limits will not 
admit of this at present. [Let a young observer first direct 
his attention to the more familiar birds. The small birds 
which are found in Great Britain comprise about seventy 
kinds, from the missel-thrush to the wren, and may 
be classed either as winter visitors, sojourners, or summer 
visitors. The former all come from the north, and the 
latter from the south. Mr. Selby distinguishes them as 
polar and equatorial migrants. 

The family of the Buntings, to which we shall now 
confine our attention, is usually placed between the gros- 


The b aks and the finches, the construction of the bill consti- 


tuting its chief peculiarity, and marking it as a distinct 
tribe. Five birds of this species are known in Great 
Britain; but only two are common, the yellow-hammer 
and the bunting. White says of the common bunting :—- 
“Tn our woodland enclosed district it is a rare bird ;” and 
beyond this brief notice, his ‘ Natural History ’ contains 
no further allusion to this bird, which is in fact found 
almost wholly in corn-growing champaign districts. In 
winter it generally becomes gregarious, and may be seen 
in the company of linnets, ¢ hes, and other birds. 
It is often brought to market in winter and sold with 
larks. Its plumage is brown, and it is considerably larger 
than any of the family of finches. The note of the bunt- 
ing is harsh and disagreeable. The yellow-hammer, 
though not a very interesting, is rather a pretty bird, the 
head being of a bright yellow, variegated with brown, 
and the cheeks, throat, and lower part of the abdomen 
are quite yellow. In winter it is common in every 
hedge. ‘The song of the yellow-hammer consists of little 
more than a monotone, repeated quickly several times, 
some emphasis being laid on the last note, which is also 
uttered at greater length. It is almost the only bird 
whose note is heard in the heat of a summer’s day. 
cow-boys in some parts of the country have given the 
following interpretation to the yellow-hammer’s song :— 


« A lit—tle bit of bread, and no cheese.” 


















But in Gloucestershire a less vulgar meaning is attri- 
buted to its note, which, as it is supposed to be addressed 
to the female, is thus interpreted :-— 

‘* Pret-ty, pret-ty, pret-ty crea-ture.” 


The reed-bunting, a third variety, frequents marshes, 
and is rather a handsome bird, with a black head. It 
occasionally sings during the night. Montagu says thet 
its song “ consists only of two notes, the first . 
three or four times, the last single and more sharp. 
An undeserved reputation as a good songster is given 0 
this bird. The reason is that the sedge-warbler, whose 
merits as a vocalist are really superior, frequents the same 
haunts as the reed-bunting; and while the latter bird 
renders himself prominent when singing, the 
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warbler utters his liquid pleasant notes concealed from 
view. The cirl-bunting, which is scarcely found in any 

rt of England except Devonshire, differs but little 
from the yellow-hammer in form. The snow-bunting 
js an occasional visitant, being driven to the northern 
parts of Great Britain only when the winters of a still 
higher latitude are more than usually intense. Its sum- 
mer haunts are within the Polar Circle, and it lives 
nearer the Pole than any other bird. It has its summer 
and winter dress, the former white, and the latter brown ; 
and when its plumage has only partially changed, it has 
often puzzled the ornithologist. Wilson says that the 
snow-bunting ranges as far south as the borders of Mary- 
land; and in 1827 it revisited the state of New Jersey, 
after an absence of several years. It has remained in 
the neighbourhood of the settlements of the North Ame- 
rican fur-traders, in latitude 54°, during the whole winter ; 
and at another settlement, in latitude 59°, it was only 
absent during the intense cold of December and January. 
The snow-buntings made their appearance at Captain 
Parry’s winter-quarters, in latitude 66°, on the 27th of 
April. This bunting is provided with food even in the 
bleak regions of the Pole. The grasses which are the 
production of this region form nearly one-fifth of the 
pheenogamous vegetation (that is, plants whose seed-vessels 
are placed externally) ; while in other parts of the globe 
this proportion is not one-half so great. These plants 
retain their seeds during the winter ; and when the bun- 
ting arrives, on the first melting of the snow, it depends 
upon them for its support. 


THE PASS OF NITI. 


Tat Himaluya mountains form the completest barrier 
between nations that the most exclusive system of policy 
could desire or imagine; in that portion of their extent 
which separates Kumaoon, belonging to England, on one 
side, from Thibet, a portion of the Chinese empire, 
on the other, these mountains are among the highest on 
the globe: the very few practicable passes over them, 
which are obviously taken at the lowest points, are higher 
than the loftiest peaks of the Alps, and their highest 
ridges reach far above them, beyond any hopes of ever 
reaching their summits. The country on both sides of 
this ridge is inhabited by the same race of men, the Bho- 
teas, or Thibetans: those on the north are, as before 
observed, subject to China, and reside in what may be 
termed their native country ; those on the south, fewer in 
number, and emigrants from the parent state, belong to 
Britain, although they find it convenient to profess an al- 
legiance to China also, by which they are allowed to 
penetrate into Thibet and to monopolise its trade with 
the British territory : although under restrictions as strict, 
and as jealously enforced, as those to which foreigners sub- 
mit at Canton. Besides these people, none are allowed 
to go over the mountains, except Hindu devotees, who are 
desirous of visiting the holy lake Manasarowara in the 
Thibetan territory. In the year 1812, Moorcroft crossed 
the mountains at the Niti Pass, without much opposition, 
in the guise of a Hindu votary ; but since that time, all 
attempts by the English to pass into the Chinese territory 
have failed. The country on the south, as far up as the 
summit of the mountains, is now British, and several 
Englishmen have reached the boundary-line. About 
tighteen months since, Captain Batten, an officer of en- 
gincers employed in constructing roads and bridges in 
the province, ascended to the summit of the Niti Pass ; 
and from his paper, recently published in Calcutta, we 
Propose extracting some account of that part of the coun- 
6 occasionally availing ourselves of the description of 
others who have visited the same spots. 
gq uhe best idea of the whole province is given by Traill : 
It 1s,” he says, “a country covered with mountains ; 
the intervals between the bases of the mountains are 
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everywhere extremely small, and the whole country, when 
viewed from a commanding position, exhibits the appear- 
ance of a wide expanse of unconnected ravines, rather 
than of a succession of regular ranges of mountains.” 
The part described by Captain Batten begins about a 
mile below Vishnuprag,* on the river Dhauli. Those 
portions of the country, which are elevated to a point at 
which the Alps usually become uninhabitable, are de- 
scribed as delightful; the country is covered with forests 
of oaks, elms, horse-chesnuts, poplars, hazel-nuts and wal- 
nuts, and wild red roses (rosa Webbiana), interspersed with 
pretty villages, and fields covered with red marsa, a species 
of amaranth. The quiet beauty of this scenery is contrasted 
by the view of the craggy northern mountains, which 
here and there descend to the comparatively low country 
in the most terrific precipices. Higher up the country 
becomes wilder, though villages are still seen, perched 
on spots which are apparently inaccessible. The river 
Dhauli, which leads up to Niti, is wide and deep, though 
often broken into cataracts, and a fine road, constructed 
by Captain Batten, now passes near it, sometimes on one 
side, and sometimes on the other, as allowed by the moun- 
tains, which in many places come down close to it@ The 
country gradually becomes more gloomy ; oaks, elms, 
and roses disappear, and the ouly tree visible is the cy- 
press, which often attains the enormous circumference of 
twenty-seven feet. Still higher another change takes 
place ; “the scenery, retaining all its grandeur, becomes 
exquisitely lovely ; villages of the true Swiss character 
are seen on every open spot, surrounded by cedar trees, 
and overhung by crags of the most stupendous character, 
wooded, up to the snow which shines on their summits, 
with similar trees and birch, which latter, as well as the 
sycamores, have at this season the true autumnal tints, con- 
trasting finely with the dark branches of the deodar. The 
bridges now become very frequent, and the river, though 
still unfordable, becomes a torrent falling over rapids, 
Malari is next entered, a very large village, in every re- 
spect similar to those seen in Kanaur. The crops, when 
I arrived, had just been cut, and it was somewhat strange, 
at 10,250 feet above the sea, to see the fields in the valley 
covered with harvest-sheaves, while the eternal snows 
were not more than 3000 feet distant over head, and heavy 
frost was whitening the ground.”” Above Malari the road 
is through a beautiful glen, studded with pines, firs, and 
deodar trees ; a little farther the only trees remaining 
are birch, and the chila pine (pinus excelsa), while the 
ground and surrounding heights are covered with ground 
cypress, furze, juniper, sweet-briar, roses, gooseberries, 
and currauts. In this portion the villages are large, and 
placed in spots varying from ten to much above eleven 
thousand feet in height; the highest is Niti, which is 
found to be 11,464 feet. Above Niti there are no more 
villages; the ground rises rapidly, and now begins the 
difficulty of travelling. The road goes along by the banks 
of the river, where that is possible; but when interrupted 
by precipices, it is a mere wooden frame like a balcony, 
formed of beams, fastened into the face of the rocks, and 
planked over. The only beast of burden is the sheep, 
and much merchandise is carried by the natives on their 
backs, which they appear to do with ease, although even 
hill-men from other parts are compelled almost to crawl, 
and ponies and cattle are raised and lowered from place 
to place by slings put round their bodies. This state of 
things has already ceased for the lower portions, and the 
road making by Captain Batten will probably reach the 
crest of the Pass, and overcome all these difficulties. 

The most insurmountable obstacle to travelling here 
seems to be the difficulty of breathing, which begins at 
the 15,000 feet line, where the juniper ends, though it 
was felt by Moorcroft a good deal lower. In Europe 
this is felt by those only who ascend to the summits of our 
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highest mountains ; no pass between them approaches 
that height : but all those of Kumaoon go above it ; and 
this must always restrict the intercourse between the coun- 
tries, in spite of good roads,—unless we could suppose a 
tunnel to be made at a lower elevation, which may not be 
impossible, as spots could be pointed out where three or 
four miles would be sufficient. Moorcroft gives a dread- 
ful account of his suffering from this cause: he was com- 
pelled to stop every four or five steps to take breath ; 
though this was only when ascending,—for in a descent 
he could run without difficulty. When resting he found 
no inconvenience, except when about to sleep, at which 
times he was roused several times with a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and had to gasp for breath. This has been felt also 
by others in the same places. Moorcroft found he could 
carry off the sensation, to a certain extent, by sighing very 
deeply several times, though this would not do when he 
mounted higher. He did nog feel the cold much, but he 
found his hands, face, and neck very red and sore, and 
the blood flowed from his lips. Captain Gerard com- 
plained of severe headache, of great oppression and rapid- 
ity of bteathing, and of being compelled to sit down every 
few @ards ; he could searcely find a sufficient supply of 
air even while sitting, and the least motion was accompa- 
nied by prostration of strength and great depression of 
spirits. Captain Batten suffered still more ; he says, “ I 
was almost killed by mere pain; the rarity of the air 
along this high road to Dapa (the first town in Thibet) 
was perfectly awful (nearly 17,000 feet). My dandi* peo- 
ple would not go on, and returned to the crest of the Pass ; 
one man accompanied me, and he and I went groaning 
along, at a snail’s pace, on a level, and yet in great agony. 
Angina pectoris I now consider nothing in comparison.” 
It appears that the natives suffer as well as strangers, 
‘though perhaps not so much. The Bhoteas of Niti 
regularly educate for the endurance of the air, and some 
never learn to bear it in their whole lives. At Dapa in 
the morning and evening every one feels it, and “a 
universal headache prevails.” The natives invariably 
ascribe their sufferings to the exhalations from noxious 
vegetables, and will not admit of the explanation offered 
to them by scientific men, though they cannot point out 
any particular plant as the cause of pain. | 
On reaching the highest point Captain Batten was 
reminded of Scotland. “The whole country looked 
something like that ward of Lanarkshire (I forget whe- 
ther north-east, south, or west ¢) in which Tintoch Peak 
is situated ; and the distant hills looked like those of 
Peeblesshire. Had there been heather instead of stone 
and brown grass, it would have resembled a Highland 
moor.” The view he describes as much more extensive 
than beautiful. “There was not a cloud in the sky or 
on the mountain, far and near, and I obtained a full and 
undimmed view into Thibet.... Right in front stretched 
a dreary plain, shrubless, treeless, and houseless, termi- 
nated along its whole northern side, at a distance of about 
twenty miles from my position, by a low range of rounded 
brown hills, utterly without shrub or tree or jutting rock, 
but very much broken into ravines and perpendicular 
faces on this their southern side. . . . Travellers were 
passing over the plain with loaded sheep, going to and 
from the Pass, bat there were uo cattle visible at 
pasture.” 

It is universally affirmed by the natives of Kumaoon 
that their passes are becoming more and more difficult 
every year, and they point out parts, now perpetually 
covered with snow, which, within the memory of man, 
were adorned with forests and afforded a plentiful pas- 
ture for sheep. The whole country is covered with snow 
from October to March, and in sheltered places it remains 
until July. The passes are inaccessible at least eight 


* Indian bearers. 
+ It is the upper or southern ward, 
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months in the year, and at no time can the country be 
traversed beyond these lines of route, except for about a 
fortnight in the month of August, when a way may be 
found from one village te another lying on a different 
road: such is the route from Maldri to Melam, which is, 
like all the rest, very high, covered with snow, and dan- 
gerous. The Bhoteas believe that any concussion in 
the air will bring on a fall of snow, and they in conse. 
quence will not allow the use of fire-arms or of musica] 
instruments ; and near the villages even the scrubbing of 
metal vessels is prohibited. The Bhoteas seem to be, on 
the whole, a frank honest people; but their insulated 
situation has broken up their country into clans, who 
rarely communicate, and mutually distrust each other, 
They are not without industry, though they prefer tra- 
velling hundreds of miles in a petty traffic, by which they 
pick up a few shillings, to a steady employment which 
might make them comfortable at home. All agricu!ture 
is left to their women. In the highest parts there is good 
pasture for four months every year, at the end of which 
the inhabitants and all living beings come down to the 
lower parts. But during the warm weather these deserted 
regions are again frequented, roads are mended, cottages 
repaired, gardens put in order, and barley-sown to be 
reaped at the end of the short summer. Captain Batten 
saw this in full activity. “ Flocks upon, flocks of sheep, 
carrying loads of grain or sali and borax, aceording as 
they are from Bhote or to Bhote, are met with at every 
step, guarded by the savage dogs of Thibet, and the still 
more savage Bhoteas, among whom are also a few most 
savage Lamias, or wandering beggars from Tartary.” 

The savage character attributed tothe Bhoteas is here, 
no doubt, to be understood of their dress and appearance, 
as most authorities speak favourably of the general con- 
duct of this singular people. The peculiar character of 
the country, by separating its inhabitants so completely 
from communication with each other, must be a barrier 
against any great refinement of civilization; but the 
Bhoteas are not below the inhabitants of the plains in 
their social relations or in the general comforts of life. 

It has been said that the country of Kumaoon is yok 
canic; but the report of Captain Batten, who is appa- 
rently a geologist, is against such a conclusion. It is 
true that there are several hot springs, and the natives 
report that the Peak of Nundidevi occasionally emits 
smoke ; but the height of this mountain, which, accord- 
ing to Hodgson, reaches 25,749 feet, takes away all hope 
of approaching near enough to ascertain the fact. 





Manners of our Ancestors.—Lord Dorchester, having no 
wife to do the honours of the table at Thoresby, imposed 
that task upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had 
bodily strength for the office, which in those days required 
no small sMare. For the mistress of a country mansion 
was not only to invite—that is, urge and tease—her com, 
pany to eat more than human throats could conveniently 
swallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, with her own 
hands. The greater the lady, the more indispensable the 
duty. Each joint was conitall up in its turn, to be operated 
upon by her, and her alone; since the peers and knights 
on either hand were so far from being bound to offer their 
assistance, that the very master of the house, posted opposite 
to her, might not act as her croupier; his department was 
to push the bottle after dinner. As for the crowd of guests, 
the most inconsiderable among them—the curate, or subs 
altern, or squire’s younger brother—if suffered throug 
her neglect to help himself to a slice of the mutton placed 
before him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and goueé 
home an affronted man, half inclined to give a wrong \ 
at the next clection. There were then professed carving 
masters, who taught young ladies the art scientifically : from 
one of whom Lady Mary said she took lessons three times,# 
week, that she might be perfect on her father’s public days; 
when, in order to perform her functions without interrup- 
tion, she was forced to eat her own dinner alone an hour of 
two beforehand.”—Correspondence of Lady Mary Mont& 
gu, by Lord Wharncliffe. 
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WILTON HOUSE, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 
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[| Wilton House. } 


Witton House, in the county of Wilts, stands in a beau- 
tiful park at the entrance to the borough town of Wilton, 
about three miles from Salisbury. The country around it 
is level, and accordingly the seat is not, like many other 
noblemen’s mansions, distinguished for its commanding 
position or its picturesque neighbourhood. But the solid 
magnificence of the house, the serenely beautiful aspect of 
its grounds, and above all the inestimable treasures of art 
for which Wilton is so deservedly famous, give to it a 
deeper interest than many more-happily situated edifices 
can inspire. In the grounds are some fine cedars of Le- 
banon, and at one end of the gardens is a handsome piece of 
architecture in the shape of a porch or gateway, of very 
beautiful proportions, with two rows of pillars, one above 
the other, and recesses containing busts. This was designed 
by Hans Holbein, and attached formerly to the front of 
the building erected under the superintendence of that 
distinguished artist. This piece of architecture is all 
that remains of Holbein’s work. From the appearance 
of colours it exhibits, it must have been formerly painted. 
The river Wily passes through the park, and is spanned 
near the house by a stately bridge. 

The approach is through a Roman triumphal arch, sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
The house stands on the site of the once noble monastery of 
Wilton, which was so distinguished as to give the rank of 
baroness to the abbess, a right enjoyed by only three other 
establishments of the same kind. On the dissolution of 

religious houses by Henry VIII., the monastery lands 
Were granted to William, first earl of Pembroke. There 
are no remains of the ancient edifice. 

Wilton House was begun in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and finished in the reign of Edward VI., the designs for 

erection being made by the eminent artist Holbein. A 





portion of this was burnt, and subsequently rebuilt by 
Inigo Jones in a markedly different style ; but the genius 
of Jones could reconcile such apparent incongruities where 
an inferior artist would lamentably fail. A few years ago 
Mr. Wyatt made many alterations, and judging from a 
comparygon of Mr. Turner’s print of the building as it 
was, with the appearance of the building as it is, we 
should say, to the decided deterioration of the general ar- 
chitectural effect. Sir Richard Hoare’s sarcastic descrip- 
tion of the result of the innovations and alterations of 
Mr. Wyatt, seems to us perfectly just. He says, in 
effect, we now puss through a Roman arch to an Italian 
building with a Gothic front! 

The interior of Wilton is literally crowded with busts, 
statues, and pictures, collected chiefly by the munificent 
industry of the eighth earl, who first purchased in 1678 
the well known Arundel collection, then afterwards ob- 
tained considerable portions of the collections of Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and lastly some busts from the 
Valetta gallery at Naples. In the hall are various family 
trophies and memorials, particularly some French suits of 
armour brought from the battle of St. Quentin, one of 
them belonging to Montmorency, Constable of France, 
whom the earl of Pembroke made prisoner. From the 
hall we pass into a light and elegantly proportioned cor- 
ridor, which runs round all the four sides of the court- 
yard, with the doors of the different apartments of the 
mansion opening into it. Here nearly two hundred 
pieces of antique sculpture, many of them of almost in- 
calculable value, are ranged in the order most admirably 
calculated for their appropriate display. The task of 
thus disposing them was entrusted to Mr. Westmacott, 
himself most honourably distinguished among our mo- 
dern sculptors. A portion of this corridor was built by 
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the present earl, to whose taste and liberality Wilton is 
much indebted. We now proceed to notice a few of the 
works that seem to us the most remarkable for their 
beauty or grandeur, or most interesting from any peculiar 
causes. 

And first, of the busts:—We may mention an aged 
Faun, which, though mutilated, exhibits still the spirit of 
its composition ; a female bust of very elegant workman- 
ship, called Marcia Ottalica; a young Faun looking 
eagerly round, the conception of which is as strikingly 
original as the execution is finished and delicate ; and 
lastly, a very pleasing female bust of Lucilla, daughter 
of Antoninus, and wife of Lucius Verus. Among the 
statuary are many pieces of workmanship of a grand and 
beautiful character. One of them is a tomb or sarco- 
phagus found near Athens by some travellers. It is 
about six feet four inches in length, two in breadth, and 
two in height including the raised lid or cover. On the 
latter the Seasons are allegorically represented in bas- 
relief, and on the tomb the history of the Descent of Ceres 
to the earth—the recovery of Triptolemus, the youthful 
son e.eus, king of the Eleusinians—and his education 
by the goddess, to fit him for the mission on which he 
finally departed, namely, to teach the world the art of 
agriculture. A Greek inscription informs us that it is 
“ dedicated to the infernal gods, to Aurelius Epaphro- 
ditus, her husband, by Antonia Valeria.” But perhaps 
the most extraordinary remains of antique art is the mo- 
saic work, which has no known parallel. This is an alto- 
relievo of mosaic, thirteen feet high and sixteen wide! 
It came from the Arundel collection. It represents Her- 
cules resting one arm on the stump of a tree, on which is 
thrown the lion’s skin, his hair adorned with a golden 
bandeau ; behind him rises the branch of a tree with 
golden fruit, around which is twined a large serpent. 


The eyes of Hercules are fixed upon a female figure op- 
posite, one of the daughters of the Hesperides, who is 
holding a branch with three goiden apples, and who is 


also gazing upon him with deep interest. The design is 
simple, excellent, and noble ; and the colours, the propor- 
tions, and the attitudes show the workmanship to be equal 
to the design. The small square pieces of mosaic are 
pressed nearly close together into a white mass, and are 
disposed with so much art that the white interstices have 
the appearance of a close net-work covering the entire 
composition. The other sculptures to which owr notice 
must be confined are—a round marble altar of Bacchus, 
adorned with spirited bas-reliefs, and bearing an urn 
with a relief of Apollo and two other figures, one of them 
a genius bringing an offering to the god; a bas-relief of 
Jupiter enthroned, with the eagle on the left hand, and 
before him a naked youth preparing an offering, who is 
placing his hands in a vessel supported on a stand of sim- 
ple but elegant form ; a large sarcophagus representing 
three events in the life of Meleager ; Cupid bending his 
bow, an exquisitely beautiful piece of sculpture; a 
gigantic sarcophagus representing the death of Niobe’s 
family, containing no less than twenty figures; colossal 
statues of Bacchus and the Roman god Vertumnus, the 
latter dispensing from a cornucopia grapes, fruit, and 
corn; and lastly, an urn bearing in slight relief the 
figure of a female mourner of the most exquisite beauty. 

The paintings are hung in different apartments of. a 
noble suite of rooms well calculated to display them to 
advantage, and include the works of many of those great 
masters whose names illumine the pages of the history 
of art. An antique painting of the divinities Minerva, 
Hercules, Diana, Apollo, Ceres, Vertumnus, and Juno, is 
remarkable for its bold style. * Judith with the head of 
Holofernes, and her maid,’ is a carefully executed picture, 
bv Andrea Mantegna. The attitude and features of 
Judith are gracefully noble. There are two elegant 
highly-finished, small, whole-length portraits of Francis 
II. and Charles IX, of France, by Zucchero; and a 
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spirited Waterfall, by Salvator Rosa. An object of great 
attraction is the picture thus described by the German 
critic Waagen :—“ I examined with much interest the 
celebrated diptychon of King Richard II. Each of the 
two tablets of which it is formed is 1 ft. 9in. high, and 
1 ft. 4in. wide. On the one at the right stands the Virgin, 
holding on her arm the infant, which she is in the act of 
blessing, and partly wrapped in a golden drapery. She 
is surrounded by many angels, clothed in blue and 
crowned with white roses, having on their left shoulder a 
recumbent stag, the arms of the king. On the other 
tablet is King Richard in purple, kneeling, and with 
folded hands, having on a golden mantle, with similar 
recumbent stags. Behind him stand his three patron 
saints,—St. John the Baptist, with the lamb; King Ed- 
ward the Confessor, with a ring; and King Edmund, 
with an arrow. The ground is golden. It is, without 
doubt, by a very able Italian painter, who probably lived 
at the court of King Richard II. The finishing is as 
delicate as that of a miniature. This very remarkable 
and admirably preserved relic was given, as Vanderdoort 
tells us, to King Charles I. by Sir James Palmer, who had 
it from Lord Jennings. From the detailed description 
by Vanderdoort, it appears that it was at that time still 
folded together as a diptychon, and that on the outside 
of the upper tablet were the armgof Edward the Con- 
fessor.” The most valuable part of the collection is that 
which includes the pictures of the Dutch and German 
schools, among which are various great works, particu- 
larly by Rubens, Holbein, and Vandyck. ‘The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, who is surrounded by cherubims, and 
borne upward by angels, is a rich but small picture, by 
Rubens, who afterwards painted the same design ona 
large scale for a church at Antwerp. There is ulso a fine 
Landscape at Sunset, by the same painter ; and a copy of 
one of his works, in which Christ and John are introduced 
as children with a lamb. There is a masterly portrait of 
the father of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein ; and a very 
celebrated painting, by Vandyck, of Philip, Eari of Pem- 
broke, and his family. This is the largest of all Van- 
dyck’s works, measuring no less than 11 ft. in height 
by 19 in breadth, and includes many figures. It has 
been injured by fire, and by the attempt made to restore 
it. There is also a great number of other pictures by 
men more or less distinguished, which amply merit a less 
summary and more individualised notice than this hasty 
allusion. 

In connection with the family there are many interest- 
ing associations and remembrances. On the wife of the 
second Earl of Pembroke was written Jonson’s famous 
epitaph :— 

* Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! e’er thou hast killed another, 


Wise and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


At Wilton Sir Philip Sydney wrote his ‘ Arcadia;’ 
and a still greater poet, Massinger, first saw the light. 
The third earl also obtained some poetical reputation; 
and the wife of the fourth earl was the brusque, resolute, 
independent spirit we have already mentioned in our ac- 
count of Knowle, “ Ann—Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
ner In Wilton church there is the following 
epitaph on Charlotte, daughter of the tenth earl :— 


“« Lie still, sweet maid, and wait th’ Almighty’s will ; 
Then rise unchanged, and be an angel still.” 
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GIGANTIC MAP OF FRANCE. 


A wish has been expressed by one of our popular 
writers, that, instead of a map on a flat piece of ay 
geography could be taught by a representation of the face 
of the earth on a large scale, in which mountains mig 
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be shown raised above the surface, and valleys depressed 
beneath it—in which the rivers might run with water, 
and the plains be covered with shrubs and trees. This 
idea appears about to be realised in France, where a 
js now in process of completion, made of the earth itself, 
exposed to the sky, and occupying above an acre of 
ground: it is said to “represent France, with its moun- 
tains, seas, islands, vegetable productions, canals, cities, 
&c.” The map is situated at no great distance from 
Paris, near the Chaussée du Maine, on the south-east side 
of the city. It comprehends the whole of France, Cor- 
sica, Switzerland, Piedmont, the Milanese, and parts of 
Germany, Belgium, and Rhenish Prussia. The scale on 
which it is constructed is that of 132 millimetres to a 
degree, being something less than two inches per mile—a 
scale which is of a size to mark the principal features 
of a country with stficient distinctness, where the city of 
Paris might be nearly a foot in extent, and a river like 
the Thames almost half an inch across at London 
Bridge. It is made of earth chiefly; the rivers are 
channels made on a scale proportionate to the rest of the 
map; water runs along them, and falls into the sea, 
which is placed upon its coasts, deep enough to receive 
little flat-bottomed boats. A description of this immense 
map is given in a recent number of the Journal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris. The writer of the ac- 
count, one of a committee appointed to examine the map, 
in detailing the neighbouring countries included in it, 
remarks that the space which should be occupied by the 
south of England is left covered with water. He ob- 
serves, “ This large country ought not to be treated like 
the fabled Atlantis; the waves will not swallow it up.” 
Most probably the maker of the map had not the neces- 
sary local knowledge ; or perhaps he will do us the honour 
of a place in his miniature ocean, when he has finished 
all the rest. 

The seas and rivers form the most complete portion of 
the work. The rivers are skilfully carved in stone chan- 
nels, which show all the windings of the streams from 
their source to their embouchure, where they fall into the 
sea. The motion of the water which is seen running in 
these channels adds much to the vividness of the repre- 
sentation. ‘The gradual depression of the level of these 
streams, their various changes of direction, the islands 
which they surround in their course, and the increase of 
their breadth to their junction with the sea, are all care- 
fully depicted. ‘The sea is a body of water about three 
feet in depth, sufficient to float little boats, of which there 
aretwo, each large enough to hold six persons, who may 
sail from place to place, and visit the different ports and 
islands dispersed about. Here and there certain danger- 
ous parts of the real ocean, such as the rocks of Calvados 
and the reefs of Britanny, are figured by heaps of sharp 
stones properly placed, which the little vessels dare not 
approach. The cliffs are made by raised beds of stone, 
shaped so as to represent the real form of the coasts; and 
the seaports, with the artificial basins, docks, and other 
Works, are well executed. The small lakes or natural 
basins near the coasts are hollowed out, of the proportion- 
ate size and depth, and the more important artificial 
canals, as those of Languedoc, Briare, and Orleans, are 
already done, and others will be progressively inserted. 
The water which feeds all these streams is brought from 
4 reservoir placed on a higher level than the highest por- 
tion of the map : it is distributed through a number of 
channels, all concealed beneath the surface, to the various 
Points where it is intended to spring out of the ground, 
and to form the sources of rivers. It then flows on to the 
mimic Mediterranean and Atlantic, which are preserved 

man overflow by a waste pipe placed at a certain level, 
where it runs away as soon as it has risen so high. 

The water portion of this vast map appears to be very 
nearly in a complete state, as well as the shores of the 
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ness ; showing in parts the bold cliffs some inches high 
(the scale for height being six times greater than that of 
length) ; in others the flat sandy shores stretching out a 
considerable way into the ocean; while in some places 
the alluvial lands which have been gained from the waters, 
such as the Camargue terminating the basin of the Rhone, 
are exhibited in a state of incipient cultivation. 

When we come to the land we do not find matters in 
so forward a condition, though improvements and addi- 
tions are continually being made. The mountains are 
shown in their general direction, in the spurs that lead 
from them, and in their general masses ; but being com- 
posed merely of the natural soil, they cannot have the 
steep ascents and rugged outlines of their originals, as any 
approach towards the peaky forms of some of the more 
lofty elevations would, after a heavy rain, be found much 
changed. This part consequently did not, at the time of 
the report (last November), represent the appearances 
with correctness; but it was then the intention of the 
proprietor to make all those portions which required much 
elevation or irregularity entirely of asphaltum, a substance 
which might be made to take any required form, and 
which would be sufficiently durable to resist the effegts of 
such heat and cold as they would in all probability be 
exposed to. This improvement may not be so well 
adapted to the very pretty manner in which the climate of 
the different regions is now represented. ' This is done by 
plants growing in different places: thus towards Switzer- 
land several Alpine productions are seen growing on the 
mountain sides, and towards the south some twigs of 
olive, laurel, and other shrubs requiring considerable ele- 
vation of temperature, are planted. Pines and evergreens 
are scattered over the sandy plains of the south-west, and 
apple-trees cover the face of Normandy. It is unlucky 
that a full-grown tree would overshadow more than two 
or three departments, and in consequence they must not 
be allowed to attain to any size; but as they extend their 
branches they are necessarily rooted out to make room for 
substitutes of smaller growth. 

A valuable addition to the information conveyed by 
such a map would be, a representation of the subterraneous 
riches of the country; the mines, the quarries, the coal- 

its, and other repositories of the productions that cannot 
be seen without going beneath the surface. These things 
have not been neglected, though their execution is not 
yet far advanced. The mode in which they are shown is 
ingenious : little wells or pits, about an inch in diameter, 
are dug in places rich in mineral produce; and speci- 
mens of the ore or other matters are placed withinside, in 
such a way that they may be readily accessible. Several 
coal-pits ar: already designated in this manner, and the 
proprietor is proceeding with the iron-mines also, and 
intends to carry on the same plan wherever any mining- 
works are in existence. 

The towns and cities of France have hitherto been 
marked only by their names, but it is intended to give a 
more graphic representation, by figuring the general plan 
of each town as accurately as practicable on a plate of 
metal of a proportionate size, which is to be in its 
proper place. The principai roads communicating with 
the capital had been put in with considerable precision, 
but they were unfortunately made of materials not suffi- 
ciently lasting; and as it was requisite that they should 
be very narrow, to keep the proper proportion, their 
slightness allowed them to be soon destroyed by the 
weather. It is now determined to construct them of 
more durable materials. It was also the intention of the 
constructor to mark the divisions of the departments in a ° 
similar way ; but the committee recommended that this 
should not be done, as being likely to be confounded 
with the roads and rivers, and giving a littleness of ap- 
pearance inconsistent with the bold character of the map. 
We think some plan might be devised to introduce so 





Continent, which are stated to be figured with great exact- 


very essential a feature in the country as its political di- 
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visions, either by some slight change of végetable produce 
at the boundaries, or by lines of raised wire, sufficiently 
distinct from the actual lines on the ground, and not so 
conspicuous as to destroy the character of unity which 
should belong to the whole. 

The report does not state how this map is to be ex- 
amined without walking over it, and, as it would appear, 
injuring in some measure its surface ; but no doubt this 
is provided for. The following lines contain a summary 
of the general appearance of the work: “To persons ac- 
customed to study geography in books, the view of a map, 
made of the earth itself, has a striking effect. “ It is 
adorned with verdure, and with the productions suitable 
to the climate: we are pleased to see the work of vegeta- 
tion going on around us ; we foresee the gradual improve- 
ment of the image which is before our eyes; we follow 
its progress, and fancy its completion. It is. just as 
though we saw France through an optic-glass which 
would reduce all its dimensions ; we study it, go over it, 
cross it on every side; and these little journeys, by 
which we learn to become acquainted with its surface, 
engrave its image indelibly in the memory.” 


Af American Cedar Swamp.—These swamps are from 
half a mile to a mile in breadth, and sometimes five or six 
in length, and appear as if they occupied the former channel 
of some choked-up river, stream, lake, or arm of the sea. 
The appearance they present to a stranger is singular. A 
forest of tall and perfeetly straight trunks, rising to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet without a limb, and crowded in 
every direction, their tops so woven together as to shut out 
the day, spreading the gloom of a perpetual twilight below. 
On a nearer approach, they are found to rise out of the 
water, which, from the impregnation of fallen leaves and 
roots of the cedars, is of the colour of brandy. Amidst this 
bottom of congregated springs, the ruins of the former forest 
lie in every state of confusion. The roots, prostrate logs, 
and in many places the water, are cove with green 
mantling moss, while an undergrowth of laurel, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, intersects every spring so completely as to 
render a passage through laborious and nereueee.pevene 
description. At every step you either sink to knees, 
clamber over fallen timber, squeeze yourself through be- 
tween the stubborn laurels, or plunge to the middle in 
ponds made by the uprooting of large trees, and which the 
green moss concealed from observation. In calin weather, 
the silence of death reigns ‘in these dreary regions; a few 
interrupted rays of light shoot across the gloom; and unless 
for the occasional hollow screams of the herons and the me- 
lancholy chirping of one or two small birds, all is silence, 





solitude, and desolation. When a breeze rises, at first it | Pp 


sighs mournfully through the tops ; but as the gale increases, 
the tall mast-like cedars wave like fishing-poles, and rubbing 
against each other, produce a variety of singular noises, 
that, with the help of a little imagination, resembles 
shrieks, groans, growling of bears, wolves, and ‘such like 4 
comfortable music.—Wilson’s American Ornithology. 





Norwegian Fence.—Information which is apparently of 
little or no practical value here, may often prove of the 
utmost advantage in some distant corner of another hemi- 
sphere; and as so many individuals proceed from this 
country to every quarter of the globe, the seeds of useful 
knowledge, distributed in so favourable a field, are almost 
certain of becoming productive of good. The following 
notice, from Mr. Laing’s ‘ Journal of a Residence in Nor- 
way,’ of a sort of fence peculiar to Scandinavia, may be 
useful in some of our distant settlements, and also in some 
geet of our own country :—“ The fence in general use in 

orway and Sweden might be adopted with advantage in 
many situations in England and Scotland, where small 
wood or thinnings of plantations can be obtained. Its ad- 
vantages to the agriculturist are, that it occupies as little 
ground as hurdles or sheep-stakes; may be put up or re- 
moved as quickly; is as good a security against cattle as the 
best hedge or stone wall; and is constructed of such wood 
as can be put to no other use. Two hedge-stakes, about 
six or eight feet long, are stuck into the ground opposite to 
each other, about four inches apart; and at every three or 
four feet, according to the lengths of the wood to be laid 
like rails between these upright sticks, a couple of them are 
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stuck into the earth. The couple are tied together in thee 
or more places, according to the height to be given to the 
fence; each tie is about a foot and a half above the other, 
The ties are made with the small branches of any kind of 
tree with the sap in them. These branches are roasted op 
a fire kindled on the spot, and in that state are as easily 
twisted as a piece of ropeyarn; and being charred, 
much more durable. The transverse pieces of the fence, 
what corresponds to the rails in a common wooden feneg, 
consist of slab boards, that is, the outside boards sawp 
from round wood or poles, or old branches of any kind, 
They are run in, one piece above another, between the two 
upright sticks, and with one resting upon the tie, or upon 
the piece under it which is supported by the tie, and the 
other end resting on the ground. The pieces are laid with 
such a slant that the weight rests principally upon the 
ground. The whole length of the fence being in contact with 
the ground at so many points, and the uprights connected to- 
gether also at so many, this fence is of great strength and 
stability, although composed of pieces of wood singly of no 
strength ; and, besides its formidable appearance to cattle, 
it can support great weight. Hedges take up much land, 
cannot be shifted from place to place, and are a perpetual 
annoyance from gaps and breaks. For a wooded country 
this is certainly the cheapest fence. It can scarcely cost 
two-pence a fathom. Three men will put up forty fathoms 
in a day.” 

Gun-Flints.—Brandon, in Suffolk, is the only piace in 
England in which gun-flints are now made to any consi- 
derable extent. During the war,sand before the invention 
of percussion caps, when the demand for gun-flints was much 
greater than it is at present, some were made at Lewisham, 

i e, Purfleet, Greenhithe, and Northfleet; but none 
are made there at present, although the largest flint mer- 
chant in the world resides at the last-mentioned place. The 
gun-flint makers at Brandon say that ‘they have an advan- 
tage over every other place in England, in consequence of 
the material which they obtain in the pits below their heath 
being better than is to be had anyw else. They say 
that the flints which they are enabled thereby to make will 
last longer than other flints; and are most certain in their 
fire. This, from information elsewhere obtained, I consider 
to be true. At Brandon they said that the French no longer 
made gun-flints, and, in fact, that they themselves were now 
the only makers in the whole world, and yet the seventy or 
eighty men now employed ‘could eng 4 make a living by 
their trade; the cessation of war and tlie invention of per- 
cussion caps had so much diminished their business. 
masses of flint from which the gun-flints are made at 
Brandon are obtained from a common about a mile south- 
east from the town. The chalk is within six feet of the 
surface. The men sink a shaft down about six feet, then 
roceed about three feet horizontally, and sink another 
shaft lower down into the chalk, about the same depth of 
six feet, and sometimes they fall in with a floor of flint 
within this depth. ‘They proceed again about three feet 
horizontally, and sink another shaft six feet; and so they 

roceed, going sometimes to the depth of about thirty feet. 

y making their shafts only about six feet in depth, they 
are able to descend, and hand up the stone from one sta 
to another without the aid of any machinery; and alton 
a windlass, rope, and bucket might save labour, they wou 
require capital, which the poor men who follow this ect 
pation cannot command. They pay a rent of five shillings 
to the parish for every cart-load, which is as much as three 
horses can draw, and of this they grievously complain. . In 
the descent of about thirty feet, they generally find three 
floors of flint, and sometimes as many as four. At evely 
floor of flint which they find they excavate horizontally for 
several yards, even as far as twenty yards below the 
The flint is in large blocks, in form much like the sept 
stone. The men break the blucks into moderatel 
pieces, so as to be enabled to hand them up from stage’ 
stage. When engaged in doing this, a man places himself 
about half-way up between two stages, so as to receive the 
stone from below, and hand it up to the stage above him. 
They sometimes sink shafts, and do not fall in with flint.t 
repay their labour. That the flint of the best quality, 4 
most adapted for the manufacture of gun-flints, is one 
ratively rare, is shown by the experience of France 4s 
as England.—Jameson’s Edin. Ji 
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